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THE JANE DOW NIES MEMORIAL BUILDING 


' The Schools have taken two long steps forward since the beginning 
of the year. In other columns of this BULLETIN we have extracts from 
Director Albright’s letters concerning his excavations at Tell el-Ful. This 
is the first considerable undertaking of the kind we have attempted and 
is a promise of our purpose to fulfill one of the primary objects of the School 
at Jerusalem. 

The other notable event is the practical consummation of our long 
cherished hopes for the erection of the School’s building at Jerusalem. 
’ The gift of $50,000 from the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James B. Nies has been 
waiting for peace in Palestine to be realized. In the past winter the 
undertaking of plans was begun, and the subject was offered to the students 
in the Yale School of Architecture under the direction of Dean Meeks, 
who gave himself generously and wholeheartedly to the task. Prizes 
were offered by Dr. Nies. The competition was adjudged in February 
and at a meeting of the Trustees on February 18 the plans awarded the 
first prize were unanimously accepted. The successful student is Mr. 
P. E. Isbell of the Yale School. The plans were then referred back to Dean 
Weeks, who is also a member of the New York firm of Carrere & Hastings, 
and he was appointed Consulting Architect. Further study of the plans 
was continued, and on March 15 Dr. Nies sailed with them on the City of 
Lahore for Port Said, and so to Jerusalem. Here he planned to obtain 
the services of a constructing architect and after a study of materials and 
prices, upon consultation with the Trustees, to let contracts for the building. 

The following letter from Dr. Nies, of April 7, from the School at 
Jerusalem, indicates the progress he has ‘made, and as well illustrates the 
ease of communication and travel which has rapidly developed in Palestine. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF DR. NIES 


The railroad to Jerusalem goes first to Cantara. It leaves Port Said 
at 6 p. M., dinner on train. Arrive Cantara at 7 p.m. Wait there until 
ten when one enters the cars. At 1 A.M. comes train from Cairo to which 
the waiting cars are attached and leaves for Jerusalem. After sunrise we 
had the sea on the left passing El Arish, Gaza, Ashdod and other places. 
Breakfast on train—and lunch about eleven. We arrived at Jerusalem 
at 1.50 p.m., an hour late and I was met by Albright and Gelat. The 
former gave me a room at the School where I am very comfortable and 
have been busy securing information as to architects, contractors, materials 
such as stone, etc. The best recommended and no doubt the ablest archi- 
tect in Palestine is Frederick Ehmann, Architect, now in Haifa but who 
expects soon to come to Jerusalem to live where he owns a house. He is 
the same architect whom Robinson had engaged to put up the building 
when Director of the School. He has erected a number of famous build- 
ings and seemed to be the man we need. So yesterday April 10th, at 
7 a.M., Albright and I took plans and Weeks’ instructions and went to 
Haifa, via Nazareth, by automobile in 63 hours. We found Ehmann the 
architect easily. He expected us as we had telegraphed and he had replied. 
We spent the afternoon with him and believe, with the plans and instruc- 
tions, that we made clear to him what we expected in the way of a building. 

Next week the architect will come to Jerusalem to see the site of the 
School. Meanwhile he will copy the plans with the changes proposed and 
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prepare estimates so that we shall know just where we stand. We recom- 
mended Gelat under all circumstances where the help of a contractor 
may be needed. 

I may add that Ehmann was the Architect for the Friends’ School at 
‘Ramallah; of the present notable government house on the Mount of 
Olives and of several school and many other private and public buildings. 


OUR EXCAVATION AT TELL EL-FUL 


It has long been the desire of the management of the School at 
Jerusalem to undertake some actual digging in Palestine. A modest effort 
of this kind has been launched in commissioning Director Albright to make 
a trial exploration at Tell el-Ful, a prominent site three miles north of Jeru- 
salem, on the Nablus road. The Director selected this site and an appro- 
priation of $1000 has been made for this purpose. 

A letter from the Director of March 19 reports that actual digging 
had been begun, and one day’s digging had resulted in several baskets full 
of potsherds dating from the seventh to the second century B. C. Opera- 
tions were then temporarily suspended by a quarrel—the usual thing in 
such cases—between the people of the two neighboring villages, which 
disputed the proprietary rights to the Tell. 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS ON TELL EL-FUL 


Director Albright’s preliminary excavations at Tell el-Ful have 
begun. Our readers will be interested in having the immediate reports 
of his results, and we give the following extracts from his letters. Of 
course all these current reports are subject to correction by subsequent 


findings. 
March 19, 1922. 


We have so far dug one day in Tell el-Ful, March 17. At the end of 
the day an altercation arose between Sha’fat and Beit Hannina, the two 
villages interested, and wé put off the resumption of the work until Monday 
or Tuesday this week. Our first day resulted in the collection of six baskets 
full of potsherds and other small objects dating from the seventh to the 
third or second century before our era. 

March 26, 1922. 


We resumed excavations at Tell el-Ful Tuesday, March 21, and 
continued to yesterday, March 25, five days, in addition to our initial 
three-fourths of a day. Our force has varied this week from sixteen to 
twenty-five, besides the ‘‘overseer,’’ who hires the men and boys, takes 
care of the tools, and keeps the other owners of the site quiet. As he owns 
a fourth of the site, it is useful to have him with us, though we have to do 
all the driving of the laborers. The first five days’ wages were twenty 
pounds in all. We can thus work about three weeks longer. 

We have dug trenches in various parts of the hill-top, and are now 
devoting all our attention to the rujm, or monticule on top, which is proving 
intensely interesting. The trenches brought to light foundations of house- 
walls, two wine-presses of different characters, and two grain-pits. The 
depth of débris was most irregular, ranging from some ten cm. a few rods 
out from the bottom of the rujm to as much as a metre and a half in one 
place just south of it. We collected quantities of potsherds, loom-weights, 
diorite grinders, and broken Jewish lamps from the trenches, all belonging, 
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with one or two exceptions, according to the expert opinion of Pere Vincent, 
with which I fully agree, to the period between the sixth and the third 
centuries. On top at various points we have found traces of Byzantine 
influence—hardly occupation—but the trenches revealed absolutely no 
sign of Hellenistic influence. We can thus state confidently that there 
was no village of a permanent nature on the ¢ell except during the period 
of the restoration, though the top has been utilized for various purposes 
from the pre-exilic age down to the medieval Arab period, as we shall 
presently see. 

The excavation of the rujm is by no means completed, and we may 
have some surprises. At present we have found at least three superim- 
posed fortresses, or migdols, dating respectively from the latest Canaanite 
or the earliest Israelite, about 1300-1100 B. C., the early kingdom, about 
1000-800 B. C., and the Arab period. In my next report I will be able to 
furnish more exact information and photographs. We have interesting 
potsherds, walls and a Kufic coin by which to date the remains. The 
glacis of the first (?) migdol was six metres in height, and resembles very 
closely the glacis of the late Canaanite wall at Jericho. The walls from 
the interior of the second (?) migdol exhibit identically the same charac- 
teristic stonework as the so-called Solomonic palace at Megiddo. As you 
see, we have an unusually important and interesting task with which to 
usher in the series of archeological operations upon which we hope to 
enter. It is too early to attempt to correlate the archeological material 
with the literary indications, but I am convinced that we really have 


Gibeah. 
April 2, 1922. 


As a result of a little more work and extended study I would like to 
make a number of corrections in my report of a week ago. To my great 
surprise the northern terrace, below the surface of the tell, proved to 
conceal the pre-exilic, and afterwards the Roman Gibeah; the post-exilic 
village was built on the very summit as previously announced. The 
highest migdol is emphatically not Arab, but post-exilic, as shown by the 
potsherds found in it. The migdol beneath I would tentatively assign to 
the reign of Asa, and the migdol below that, to which the glacis may have 
belonged—this question can only be solved by further researches—pre- 
sumably to the eleventh century. We do not know yet whether the third 
migdol is the oldest on the site or not. The glacis is very different from 
the glacis of the late Canaanite wall at Jericho. The glacis seems to be 
dated by the pebble-burnished red bowl fragments found at its base, as 
elsewhere at the lower levels; pebble-burnished pottery came in with the 
Philistines about 1150 B. C., a fact which points to an early Israelitic 
occupation of the site, but hardly favors a Canaanite occupation. 

Together with our final report on the excavation, I hope to give an 
elaborate topographical study of the district north of Jerusalem, with a 
revision of the published material, and some new identifications. Tell 
en-Nasbeh I would identify with Beeroth, for reasons to be given hereafter. 


GIBEAH OF SAUL AND BENJAMIN 


By Director ALBRIGHT 


Remarkable as it may seem, not one of the important early Hebrew 
sites of Palestine has yet been dug. Up to the present, work has been car- 
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ried on almost exclusively in the large Canaanite mounds which fringe the 
fertile plain, hemming in the uplands. Though not a single mound has 
been completely excavated, interesting inscriptions and antiquities of all 
kinds have come to light, greatly increasing our knowledge of ancient 
Palestine. These discoveries are invaluable for the history of civilization, 
since Palestine commanded the most important ancient commercial routes, 
but they have so far contributed less to a better understanding of the Bible 
than we owe to the finds in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

What is the reason for this strange neglect of the old Israelite religious 
and social centres? Why have archaeologists neglected Bethel and Shiloh, 
Bethlehem and Hebron, Mizpeh and Gibeah, to say nothing of many other 
sites which played a preéminent réle in the history of Israel and Judah before 
the disruption? In reply we may say that some of these ancient towns are 
buried beneath the debris of modern ones, that some of them were unwalled, 
and their remains have therefore been swept from the hill-top by the 
driving rains of winter or removed to be used in the building of later 
villages. Yet there are a number left, crowning the summits of barren 
hills, to which the attention of the excavator is directed by the name tell, 
i. e. “mound,” applied to them by the native, and even more by the un- 
mistakable ‘tell’ conformation of the site. These unassuming mounds 
among the hills of Ephraim and Benjamin are of the greatest interest to 
us, since they represent authentic monuments of the Israelite past. Every 
stone and potsherd they conceal is hallowed to us by association with the 
great names of the Bible. Who can think of the tells which mark ancient 
Mizpah and Gibeah without a thrill, as memory calls up the shade of 
Samuel, and the heroic figure of Saul? If Mizpeh has preserved the trace 
of Samuel, and Gibeah carved memorials of Saul, as may well be the case, 
it is our duty to bring them to light without further ado. Even without 
such explicit testimonials of the past, we may safely expect to gain a 
much clearer idea of Hebrew civilization than was possible from the 
remains of Canaanite cities so far investigated. 

Three miles north of Jerusalem, to the east of the road leading into 
Mount Ephraim, is the mound of Gibeah which now bears the name Tell 
el-Fal, ‘Mound of the Bean.” Such has been the general opinion among 
topographers ever since 1858,when Valentiner made this identification. The 
literary evidence is very strong. Josephus says that Gibeah lay an hour’s 
march (thirty stadia) north of Jerusalem; in another place he estimates 
the distance at twenty stadia, or about forty minutes. The mean of these 
estimates is exactly in accord with the distance of three miles between Jeru- 
salem and Tell el-Fal. The account of the Benjamite war in Judges 19-20 
furnishes conclusive testimony to the identity of the Gibeah of Josephus 
with the Gibeah of the Old Testament. A Levite left Bethlehem to bring 
his mistress with him to his home in Mount Ephraim. When they reached 
Jerusalem, it was nearly sunset, and his servant wished him to stop inthe 
city. The Levite, however, objected to spending the night in a heathen 
town, and bade him go on, saying that they would stop either at Gibeah or 
at Ramah. Now both these towns were on the road; Ramah is er-Rém, 
two miles north of Tell el-F4l and five miles north of Jerusalem. Since the 
Levite later stopped at Gibeah, it is obvious that the latter must have lain 
south of er-Ram, or approximately in the neighborhood of Tell el-F dl. 
There are other strong arguments from the literary sources, but we may 
refer for them to Méller’s article in the Journal of the German Palestine 


Society, 1915, pp. 49-53. ; 
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Curiously enough, nearly all those who have examined the site, includ- 
ing Moller himself and the surveyors for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
have agreed that the site bears no remains of a former town. This extra- 
ordinary defect in observation is largely responsible for the fact that no 
attempt to dig there has ever been made. The older scholars had no 
conception of the true nature of a tell, and failed to realize that many an 
elevation which bears no ruins whatever on its surface conceals half a dozen 
superimposed strata of debris in its bosom. Mbller’s failure to observe 
is due solely to lack of the necessary archaeological training. As a matter 
of fact, the hill is strewn with potsherds, mostly Jewish or Graeco-Roman 
in type, and the wadi which receives the drainage of the eastern slope is 
full of them. The stones which must have projected above the debris of 
the ancient town for many centuries after its destruction have been re- 
moved for use in the mediaeval fortress which occupied the centre of the 
hill, or in the Arab castle which crowns the summit of the hill just south of 
Tell el-Fal (Khirbet es-Séma‘). The cisterns which provided a supply of 
water for towns which were not blessed with perennial springs are found 
on the eastern slope of the hill; some are doubtless choked with rubbish 
and buried under the tell itself. Every tell so far excavated has contained 
cisterns. This disposes of the argument often brought forward that the 
place could not have had an adequate water-supply. 

Most interesting of all present indications of antiquity are the tombs, 
a large number of which are found along the eastern slopes of Tell el-Fdl 
and the Ras el-I‘mar, the next hill eastward, which is connected with 
Tell el-Fal by a natural bridge, also lined with tombs. Many of these 
tombs have been opened by the peasants, and their contents sold. Jugs 
and bowls of various shapes and sizes, now in the museums of Jerusalem 
and Germany, show that the most flourishing period of the town’s history 
lay in the period which witnessed the transition from Canaanite to Jewish 
civilization, that is, between 1200 and 900 B. C. It is not accidental that 
this is precisely the period during which, according to the Bible narrative, 
the greatest prosperity of the city fell. During the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries Gibeah was the chief city of Benjamin, and an Israelite outpost 
against the Jebusites; in the last quarter of the eleventh century it was 
the capital of Saul, founder of the organized kingdom of Israel. The trans- 
fer of the capital to Jerusalem by David, and the rapid development of 
this city, only an hour’s walk away, proved fatal to Gibeah’s prosperity, 
and we hear less and less of the city dur|ng the following centuries. When 
St. Jerome wrote, in the fifth century A. D., the town had long been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

In excavating Gibeah, the archaeologist has a number of great advan- 
tages. There are no human habitations on the hill, and accordingly no 
obstacles to its complete excavation. The mound is very shallow; I would 
‘ estimate the average depth of debris at a metre or two. We may regard 
it therefore as practically certain that this debris represents a period of 
Israelite occupation alone, without a foregoing Canaanite age. The walled 
part of the city seems to have had a circumference of about 330 metres, 
or less than a quarter of a mile, but the northern and southern slopes of 
the hill were apparently also occupied. 

Owing to the comparatively small quantity of debris which must be 
removed, and to the absence of later occupation, the site of Gibeah offers 
an excellent opportunity for the excavation of a famous Israelite city with- 
out expending the tens of thousands of dollars which are necessary in 
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larger mounds. For ten thousand dollars a large part of the site could be 
acquired and systematically dug; much, smaller gifts will make it possible 
to excavate interesting sections of the city of Saul and Jonathan. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ASCALON 


By Director ALBRIGHT 


Ascalon is a name to conjure with. Few cities in the Old World have 
had a more romantic history than this, from the time when its fleets 
according to Greek tradition, held the thalassocracy of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean to its romantic destruction by its own suzerain, Saladin, who thus 
avoided its impending capture by the Lion Heart. ‘Wallah,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “I would rather see my children perish than lose 
Asealon!”’ 

Ashkelon (to use the Hebrew form) first comes on the stage of written his- 
tory with the wars of conquest which the Pharaohsof the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasties waged in Palestine. We learn, however, from the 
recent excavations that it was already occupied by paleolithic man, more 
than ten thousand years ago, though so far no clear traces of the following 
neolithic have appeared. During the long generations of the fourth and 
third millenniums it must have been captured again and again by raiding 
Pharaohs, from the time when Lower Egypt was the center of a flourishing 
and civilized state, with its foci at Tanis and Sais, down through the em- 
pires of the first, fourth and sixth dynasties to the final collapse of the 
Hyksos Empire, under onslaughts from Mesopotamia and Upper Egypt. 
It submitted with a bad grace to an Egyptian governor and the humiliation 
of paying taxes, and rebelled for the last recorded time in the reign of 
Rameses the Great, whose son Merneptah recaptured the city in the same 
campaign in which the name of Israel appears for the first time in profane 
history. A generation later the fleets of the Philistines and their allies 
commenced serious raids on the Syrian coast. Ashkelon, in common 
with the other towns of the sea-shore, suffered severely from their incur- 
sions, and finally was occupied by the Philistines about 1170 B. C., after 
the strong arm of Rameses III was no longer stretched out over the land, 
to cow the “miserable Asiatics’’ into ‘submission, and to protect them as 
well from foreign irruption. 

The fact that Ascalon was the only real sea-port of Philistia and the 
geographical center of its pentapolis is enough in itself to call up thrilling 
visions of the past. We see the swift low barks of the Sea-peoples, which 
the Hebrews called “ships of Tarshish,”’ or Etruscan barks, approaching 
the coast with rhythmic flash of the oar. Ata smoke-signal the Canaanites, 
both townsmen and villagers, flock to arms, terror-stricken by the sudden 
appearance of, the feather-crowned sea-kings, just as the English, two 
thousand years later, sounded the tocsin at siglit of the dreaded Norsemen. 
Not without reason did the priest chant on holy days, ‘‘ From fire and sword, 
good Lord, deliver us,’”’ nor was it without cause that the Canaanites 
anxiously awaited an oracle of good omen from the goddess of their city, 
the Lady of Ashkelon. Hitherto the joint action of the Syrian princes, 
assisted by the Sardinian mercenaries of Egypt, had warded off the flood 
from the north—this time, however, all resistance was in vain; before 
the rushing javelins the irregular Canaanite line broke and fled. In 
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the villages the dark-eyed maidens huddled together, weeping for the 
bloody fate overhanging their brothers and lovers, or, dry-eyed, looking 
forward with beating heart and trembling limb to the day when they should 
be possessed by these strange heroes from the sea, and become by them 
the mothers of a new race. 

Half a century later we find the Philistine immigrants from Crete, 
the Hebrew Caphtor, which more than four centuries later the prophet 
Amos still knew to be their home, firmly established in the southern plain, 
while their Sicilian allies, whom the Egyptians called Sikel, are found by 
the Egyptian envoy, Wen-Amon, in control of the Plain of Sharon. Ap- 
parently the Israelites grouped the latter with the Philistines, who formed 
the dominant element in the confederacy. About half way down the 
principal mound of the city on the water-front, the British excavators 


The ‘‘Cannon”’ of Ascalon, ancient pillars imbedded in the wall 


have discovered Philistine painted pottery of the same type as that found 
by Mackenzie before the war in Beth Shemesh, near Samson’s home. 
Gradually the Aegean culture of the Philistines succumbed to the 
encroachments of the adjoining Canaanite, Hebrew, and Phoenician 
civilizations, and their political autonomy, threatened by the Pharaohs 
of the twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties, as well as by the raids 
of the more warlike among the kings of Judah, such as David and Uzziah, 
was taken away by the Assyrians, who laid Philistia under tribute in the 
eighth century, and made it a province in the following seventh. In the 
same century the Assyrian Empire crumbled, as foreseen by the prophets, 
and the removal of the frontier garrisoris in Cilicia and Commagene opened 
the way for an invasion of the hordes of the Seythians, under their king 
Madyas, whose terrible devastations gave Ezekiel the frame for his lurid 
picture of Gog and Magog. Ascalon suffered severely from the Seythian 
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inundation, as vividly described in the pages of Herodotus, but was saved 
perhaps from utter destruction by a deadly plague, which smote the 
northern hordes, unaccustomed to the diseases which curse civilization, 
with double force in the enervating subtropical climate of Philistia. As 
Judah was saved from an ignominious fall in the days of Hezekiah by the 
pestilence which decimated the Assyrian army, so again, though not 
recorded in Scripture, the Angel of the Lord smote the host of Ashkenaz 
and saved Jerusalem from premature destruction that she might live to 
fill out the measure of her iniquity. 

Ascalon now fell successively into the hands of the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Persians; Alexander entered it and passed it as part of 
his heritage to the Diadochs, first to the Ptolemies of Egypt, and next to 
the Syrian Seleucids. By placing itself under the aegis of Rome it escaped 
falling into the fanatical hands of the Maccabees, and the shrines of 
Derceto and Dagon escaped the pollution by which the patriotic Jews 
yearned to revenge the stain of the heathen desecration of Yahweh’s 
temple in Jerusalem. When Hellenization had once more triumphed in 
Judaea on the accession of an Idumaean dynasty, Ascalon became part of 
Herod’s kingdom. Herod beautified the city with marble edificés, and the 
Herodian age marks the climax of the prosperity of Ascalon during the 
Hellenistic period; the foundation of -Caesaraea diverted half the Pales- 
tinian trade from the southern port, and the importance of the latter gradu- 
ally declined. In the Byzantine period there was a renaissance, and 
throughout the Muslim period Ascalon remained the chief seaport of Pales- 
tine, until its destruction by Saladin in the crusading epoch. 

The historical importance of the city, and the fact that its site is not 
occupied by a modern town or village, as is the case with so many ancient 
cities, seemed from the very beginning of archaeological exploration in 
Palestine to lend Ascalon an unusual attractiveness in the eyes of the 
excavator. After a careful examination of the place shortly before the 
war, Mackenzie sent an enthusiastic report to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. It is natural, therefore, that the return of peace, and the dawn 
of a new day of progress in the land should find an expedition on the site 
beginning a thorough investigation of the remains of the famous old city. 
The excavators could not have been more happily chosen. In charge of 
the work is the distinguished archaeologist of the University of Liverpool, 
John Garstang, the excavator of Meroe, now Director of the new Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine and head of the British School of Archae- 
ology in Jerusalem, a scholar with a long experience of methods and ma- 
terial, obtained in Dzypt, Ethiopia, and Syria. As a token of respect for 
his scientific work, and of appreciation for his services to France during 
the war, he has recently been decorated by the French government. Asso- 
ciated with Garstang is the gifted young Hellenist and archaeologist, 
Colonel Phythian-Adams. Thanks to the administrative skill of the 
Director, the first campaign has been conducted without friction, and at a 
surprisingly small outlay, considering the rise in wages which has partly 
compensated for the extraordinary rise in the cost of living. 

The excavator’s first task is to survey the ground and dig trial trenches; 
and, before undisturbed ancient strata can be reached, much unproductive 
debris must often be removed. Moreover, the autumn season is confined 
within narrow limits by the terrific heat of August in the coastal plain on 
the one hand, and by the beginning of the winter rains in early November 
on the other, so it is obvious that comparatively little can be expected. 
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Yet pessimism has been happily disappointed, and the initial results are 
most encouraging, promising a rich harvest of data and material bearing 
on the history and civilization of ancient Palestine, and all of it shedding 
light, directly or indirectly, on the Bible. Here will be discoveries to con- 
fute the sceptic and delight the scholar’s heart, to extend our knowledge 
of our own past, and to illustrate many a passage of Holy Writ. 

On the sea-front scarp, Phythian-Adams cut a section through the 
stratified remains of the ancient city, removing the débris step by step, 
in order to ascertain the exact sequence of pottery. At the very bottom 
he found a number of caves, cut in the soft sandstone, which at one time 
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had served as human habitations, presumably in the neolithic age, 
when the Troglodytes occupied Gezer. The recovery of this early neolithic 
culture is reserved for future operations in Ashkelon. No traces were 
discovered of the early Canaanite period, before 2000 B. C.; in fact it is 
probable, though by no means certain, that the town was not founded 
until well along in the Amorite period of Palestinian history, about 2000 
B.C. The top of the caves just mentioned had fallen in, and among the 
rubbish were found interesting potsherds, hand-moulded, with horizontal 
and diagonal red bands on a light brown surface, dating from the first 
part of the second millennium. Somewhat later were sherds of black- 
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punctured ware, which in Egypt always occurs in sites of the Hyksos 
period, so may be placed about 1700-1600 B. C. This ware, nearly always 
associated with a special form of pitcher, has been found also in Cyprus 
and Phoenicia, where the recent excavations of Contenau at Sidon show 
that it was common in the first part of the second millennium. Typical 
Canaanite pottery of all varieties also came to light, including many 
fragments of Pheenician (or Cypriote) pottery with a white slip, on which 
were painted “ladder” designs in bistre. Many pieces had _ pictorial 
designs of various kind—birds, antelopes, palmtrees, etc., providing new 
material for a future history of Palestinian decorative art. 

Some two metres from the ground level, there was a sudden break 
in the pottery sequence, which up to that point had been continuous, with 
no interruptions. A clearly marked line, with streaks of ashes, showed 
that the old Canaanite and Horite Ashkelon had met with destruction, 
evidently at the hands of the Philistines. Above this line no more of the 
familiar Canaanite ware, white-slip and painted, appeared; instead, all 
was different. Many sherds of the characteristic banded ware, with 
decoration in metope style between the parallel bands, were found. A 
new type of handle, pressed closely against the side of the vase, takes the 
place of the old handle. The principal decorative motives are ‘the spiral, 
and a highly conventionalized sea-fowl, pecking under its left wing—a 
curious conception which reappears on multitudes of vases, not qnly from 
Ashkelon, but also from Beth Shemesh, Gezer, Libnah, ete. It is not the 
least sign of Mackenzie’s perspicacity that, as a result of his work at Beth 
Shemesh, he labeled this type of pottery ‘Philistine.’ The principal 
reason for his certainty in the matter was the fact that he had worked 
in Crete and Greece, and recognized the Aegean provenance of the sub- 
Mycenean ceramics in question. While the imported pottery from the 
later Canaanite period is mostly Eastern Mediterranean, coming from 
Cyprus, Cilicia, and Northern Syria, the Philistine ware is unmistakably 
Aegean; the influence of trade and commerce had been replaced by actual 
migration of peoples bringing with them their culture and their crafts. 
Time was required for the new culture to fuse successfully with the old; 
a brick wall, built of bricks made with sand and ashes, showed that 
the Philistines at first were dependent upon local material for their 
constructions. 

In the sacred precincts were found architectural fragments and 
sculptural disjecta membra in profusion; Christian iconoclasm and the 
quarrying operations of later builders have left us few pieces whole, but 
the remains are so numerous as to give the archaeologist hope of recon- 
structing the edifice in its pristine glory. It is the amusement of the 
excavator during leisure hours to draw columns, capitals, and architraves 
on cards, and shuffle them until some familiar architectural motive appears. 
Among the torsos of statues may be mentioned a fine Apollo. On huge 
slabs in bas relief are nearly perfect images of Nike, or Victory, standing 
on a globe borne by Atlas; of Irene, or Peace, with her palm-branch. 
Specially interesting is a similar figure of a goddess of the Isis type, with a 
calathus, or mural crown, on her head, and her infant son by her side. 
Probably we have here the representation, in Hellenistic fashion, of the 
Lady of Ascalon, Derceto, the stella maris and turris eburnea of ancient 
Philistia. Many romantic legends were told of her and her youthful 
lover, whom the Greeks called Ichthys, thus-rendering the name of Dagon, 
male head of the Philistine pantheon. Dagon, whose name really refers 
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to the revivifying rains which he sent down upon the thirsty earth, was the 
great West-Semitic god of fertility in the third millennium, and his cult 
was cherished in Philistia and Phoenicia even into post-Christian times; 
in Philistia his name was explained by a pious calembour as ‘‘the fish-god,”’ 
in Phoenicia by a similar process as ‘‘the grain-god.” In honor of the 
holy wedding of Derceto and Dagon, representing the descent of the 
spring-rains into the bosom of Mother Earth, there was a vernal procession, 
which bore the images of the deities and bathed them in the sea, a common 
ancient Oriental custom. Even today, with the persistence of cherished 
customs in the East, the young men and girls of Jéra form.in procession 
on a stated day in the spring, and go down to the sea, where they bathe 


Tyche the Fortunes of Ascalon 


unclad together. During the rest of the year, however, the modesty and 
chastity of these fellahs is proverbial. 

The most important finds in Ashkelon belonged to the Graeco-Roman 
period. Work was begun during the first part of the excavations at a 
point where pillars and other architectural elements were visible above 
ground; from the figure of Tyche discovered there, the place received 
the name ‘“‘Tyche field.”” Here a complex of buildings from different dates 
was exhumed. The lowest structure was a colonnade from the Seleucid 
period, of simple, though respectable construction. In the early Roman 
period a new colonnade was erected, cutting across the older one at an 
acute angle. The material of which the colonnade was built consisted in 
large part of imported marble, and since the pillar shafts and capitals are 
very large, as well as in the best taste, an idea of the magnificence of the 
ensemble, and the munificence of the donor may be obtained. It is by no 
means impossible that the latter was Herod the Great, who is known to 
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have lavished wealth upon the public buildings of his native city. At all 
events, the building belongs to the first century B. C. or the first A. D. 
Let us return to medieval Ascalon! The third stratum in the complex 
of buildings under discussion is a Byzantine theater, above which were 
remains of Arab structures, including a bakery. In another section of the 
site a Byzantine church of about the sixth century, later occupied by the 


’ Arabs, was investigated. In this connection it should be stated that the 


original idea of the explorers, according to which the ‘‘Tycheion” was 
built on the site of the puteus pacis, described in the sixth century by 
Antoninus Martyr, has not been confirmed by further investigations, and 
is now abandoned by the excavators. Another erroneous notion which 
has somehow gained currency in the press is that a giant marble foot, a 
metre in length, evidently belonging to a Roman. emperor, perhaps 
Augustus, belonged to a statue of Herod. Even in Sebaste (Samaria) 
in the heart of Herod’s own realm, Herod did not dare to erect a statue 
of himself, but instead raised a huge marble statue of the emperor; to have 
usurped the imperial prerogative would have been considered tantamount 
to rebellion, and Herod was far too prudent a politician to have risked his 
throne for so trivial an honor. 

In the course of the work a number of inscriptions in Greek, Cufic 
and Hebrew were unearthed. By far the most interesting is a square 
piece of marble, commemorating the benevolent friendship (ewnoia) of a 
Roman centurion of the famous Fretesian legion, Aulus Instuleius Tenax. 
Since this legion was in Palestine during the Jewish Wars, taking part in 
the siege of Jerusalem, he may have been left in charge at Ashkelon after 
the great pogrom of the year 68 A. D., when the Jewish population of the 
city was practically wiped out. Hogarth has called attention to the inter- 
esting fact that our centurion visited the famous statue of Memnon at 
Thebes at dawn, March 16, 65 A. D., and heard the ‘‘ voice” which issued 
from the statue at this time, according to the universal belief of antiquity, 
perhaps based on some actual phenomenon. The Romans were not content 
with scratching their names on the monuments, like the thoughtless 
modern tourist, but must needs hand down further details of their visit 
to an interested posterity, which forgives the vandalism for the sake of 
the information thus conveyed. 

The site of Ascalon forms a semicircle whose diameter is the sea- 
shore. The center of the semicircle is occupied by a vast mound, which 
conceals the remains of Philistine antiquity. So far only a few cuttings 
have been made in the edge of the tell, where natural scarps facilitated the 
operation. The results of these cuttings have been unexpectedly great. 
At one point, stratum after stratum of the ancient city came to light, re- 
vealing the debris of city on city which had flourished in remotest antiquity, 
their prosperity fed by the perennial fountains which irrigate the fertile 
gardens and fields of the district. About half-way from the virgin soil 
appeared the remains of Philistine culture, of handsome painted vessels 
which recall at once the products of Cyprus and the lands of the Aegean 
during the closing centuries of the second millennium. Ashkelon is the 
first Philistine city to be excavated, so we may safely indulge in visions 
of discoveries which will dwarf the results hitherto obtained elsewhere 
by comparison. We may not see disinterred a Minoan palace in the 
style of Knossos in Crete, but we certainly will be rewarded by samples of 
the art and architecture of the land from which the Philistines came, and 
possibly—who knows—by mural paintings of the Minoan type illustrating 
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the wars between Philistines and Israelites which began with the settlement 
of the Sea-peoples in the country. Nor is it in any way a wild dream to 
hope for inscriptions in the Mediterranean script, or even for a bilingual 
in Cretan and old Phoenician or Hebrew. The Cretan script, with its 
thousands of unread inscriptions, has been partially deciphered by Sir 
Arthur Evans and Sundwall, who has for the first time successfully utilized 
the Cypriote script, also of the Mediterranean category, but employed to 
write the Greek dialect of ancient Cyprus. Our oldest Hebrew inscriptions 
are those from the reign of Ahab, found in Samaria, and the Baal-Lebanon 
text, from Cyprus, dating from:the reign of Hiram, king of Phoenicia, 


The circular wall of the Byzantine Theatre 


the contemporary of Solomon. Recently, however, Petrie and Gardiner 
have recovered the long missing link between the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and the Semitic alphabetic script in some votive inscriptions from Sinai, 
certainly from the middle of the second millennium, and thus antedating 
Moses by several centuries. Since the inscriptions belonged to Semitic 
miners and metal-workers, and the name “ Kenite” means “metal-worker,” 
it is very probable that Jethro, the Kenite, employed the same script, and 
taught it to his son-in-law, Moses. Interesting vistas open out before us 
here, and make the recovery of Palestinian archaeological material of more 
interest and importance than ever before. 
18 
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ARCHZ/OLOGICAL: PROGRESS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration should be 
taken and read by everyone interested in the archeology of Palestine. 
We may here only refer to the concise account of recent work in that 
land for the period July 1920-December 1921 from the pen of Professor 
Garstang, Director of the British School, in the April number of the 
Statement. The same number contains a reprint in part of an excellent 
article by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, which appeared in the November 
number of the — Times on “Thirty Years of Palestine 
Exploration.” 


The French sina Syrie keeps us informed of the forward movements 
being pressed in Syrian archeology. The works undertaken there, as 
reported in the volume for 1921, include: (1) Excavations at Tell Nebi 
Minda (Kadesh of the Hittites (?)); (2) the study of the medieval mon- 
uments at Tortosa; (3) continuation of excavation at Sidon; (4) excava- 
tions at Tyre. Notice is made of the remarkable finds at Byblos, where 
in addition to the names of inscriptions of Rameses II and Thothmes 
III inscribed vases of kings Unas and Pepi, V and VI Dynasty, respectively, 
have been discovered. In view of these notable finds the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres has determined to undertake further 
excavations at this ancient meeting-point of Egypt and Syria. 


A Palestine Oriental Society was founded in Jerusalem through the 
stimulus of Professor Clay, and is publishing a most creditable JouRNAL, 
now in its second volume, Director Albright being one of the editors. We 
have also to note the establishment of an Arab Academy at Damascus, 
which has begun publishing a journal (part 1, Damascus, 1921), La Revue 
de l’Académie Arabe. 


MEETINGS OF TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees was held at the Columbia Club, New York 
City, February 18. The most important business was the selection of the 
building plans. The results of the action taken are given above. 

Prof. Max L. Margolis, of Dropsie College, was appointed Annual 
Professor at Jerusalem for 1924-25. 

The Zion Research Foundation had generously given the widest 
latitude in the use of its gift of $1000 for the discovery, of Biblical manu- 
scripts, and it was voted to use part of this fund for defraying the cost of 
a trip which it is expected Professor Hatch will make next winter to Mount 
Sinai to search for manuscripts in the Convent of St. Catharine. 

Action was taken in the matter of simplifying and combining various 
funds of the corporation. Various moneys were united in an Excavation 
Fund, which is to be used for excavations, and this now amounts to $3,500. 

A meeting of the Trustees was held at the Old Colony Club, New 
York City, May 6, —s various matters of business transacted. 


NOTES 


Prof. R. V. D. Macorrin, of Johns Hopkins University, was elected 
President of the Archeological Institute at Christmas and we welcome him 
to the Board of Trustees. He has issued an inspiring circular letter to all 
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the members of the Institute, calling their attention to the present oppor- 
tunity for American research in archeology. He says, inter alia: “Funds 
for excavations are especially needed by all our Schools. Books, buildings, 
and accessories of various kinds come next, The Greek and Oriental 
Schools just now need the most, and can with profit use the money best. . .” 
He proceeds boldly to ask for a quarter of a million endowment for each of 
the five schools of the Institute. It is the new President’s policy to draw 
closer the bonds between the Institute and the Schools, to insist that the 
responsibility of the Institute and the several Schools is mutual. He is 
making a drive for a 10,000 membership of the Institute. 


The first volume of the AnNnuaL of our Schools has been widely and 
favorably noticed in the archeological journals. Syrie, the handsome 
archeological quarterly published under the direction of the French 
government in'Syria, speaks of it thus: ‘‘La premier volume, solidement 
cartonné, imprimé sur beau papier, abondamment illustré, fait, par sa 
composition, bien inaugurer de l’avenir.”” A double volume of the ANNUAL 
(II and III) is now being edited by President Moulton, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is partly in print. 


A series of eight lectures were delivered by Director Albright and. 


Professor Hinke at the School in Jerusalem in November. In December 
the Director gave a series of five lectures and in January Dr. Hinke a like 
number of lectures. Various phases of Oriental civilization, history and 
religion were covered. They were well attended and make part of our 
contribution to the intellectual life of Jerusalem. 


The Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem, the gift of the 
Archeological Institute, has been gained for 1922-23 by Martin J. 
WYNGAARDEN, M.A., Harrison Fellow in the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he expects to receive the Doctorate in 
Philosophy at the coming Commencement. Mr. WYNGAARDEN received 
his education at the University of Washington, Princeton University, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Prof. A. V. WitttaMs Jackson will represent the schools at the cen- 
tenary celebration of the Société Asiatique in Paris in July. This cele- 
bration will coincide with the centennial of Champollion’s decipherment 
of the Rosetta Stone. 


The current number of Art and Archaeology gives full reports of a 
munificent gift received by the School at Athens. M. Johannes Gannadius, 
Dean of the Diplomatic Service of Greece and representative of his country 
at the Washington Disarmament Conference, has donated to the School 
his unique Hellenic library, consisting of 50,000 titles, along with a valuable 
art collection. The chief condition of the gift is that a building be pro- 
vided for the collection. 


Annual Professor Hinke is on his way Dien after a very profitable 
year, and expects to arrive in New York June 8. 
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The Way House, Jerusalem, the seat of the Department of Antiquities and the British 
School of Archeology and temporarily of our library and offices 
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